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Beclnnlnc In the mld~1950's, a larce nuraber of national 
social studies curriculum projects v/ere Initiated under 
funding principally by the United States government and 
private foundations • Serving as a catalyst, these projects 
stimulated a reexamination of philosophies, goals, methods 
and materials governing both the role and the nature of the 
social studies, the product of v;hlch has been termed "the 
new social studies." 

A number of trends comprise "the new social studies," 
an expression resistant to any single, precise definition and 
more properly regarded as an umbrella term embracing a wide 
range of theories, goals, methods and materials within the 
follov/lnt2 dimensions. 

One of the principal characteristics of "the new social 
studies" Is an Increasing recognition of the Importance of 
social science disciplines other than history and geography 
and a trend toward Inter-dlsclpllnary approaches utilizing the 
concepts and methodology of these social science disoipiin^S;, 
Anothei^ px-omlneiib chafaoteri stic is an emphasis on the 
"structure" of a discipline, the mastering of basic organizing 
principles said to be Inherent In every natural and social 
science v/hlch form the basis for all knowledge. 
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Also discernible Is a shift av/ay from the traditional 
deductive, expository approach to a more Inductive, "discovery" 
f approach. Rejecting the traditional concept of fact accumu- 

lation In favor of the cultivation of inquiry skills, "the 
nev/ social studies" seeks to transform the student from a 
passive Into an active seeker of knowledge, placing strong 
empliasls on the cultivation of critical thinking skills. The 
student is encouraged to reach his ovm conclusions and make 
his oi/n value Judgments either v/ithin cognitive ly oriented 
currlculuns such as that of Edv/ln Penton or affectively 
oriented currlculum& ^ach as that proposed by Lawrence Metcalf , 
often calling for a value-free approach. 

Closely related is an emphasis upon relevant, real-life 
experiences, exposing students to meaningful contemporary 
social conflicts in v/hich value conflicts are readily present • 
In "the nex7 social studies," the single authoritative textbook 
is discouraged and replaced by a v/ide variety of source 
materials featuring a broad spectrum of philosophies. 

Hany of these projects have produced materials v;hich are 
presently, or will soon become, available from commercial 
publishers for use in public elementary and secondary school 
classrooms. As noted in a study based on field experiences 
and interviews vjith sixteen leading curriculum developers 
published in the Social Science Cons*ortium He\:s letter in May, 
1971, "as the •eo^s drew to a close, social studies was moving 
in significant new directions." (Radz and Risinger, 1971, p. 2) 
ERXC however, in the 1970 •s, as therse materials become 

more available, that the real impact of "the new social studies" 
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will be felt In this country's puh;.^c schools. But successful 
Implementation of many of these approaches and materials Is 
fraught v/lth probleras. In the transition from curriculum 
design and limited field testinc to the realities of mass 
public school education some of the assumptions and goals of 
"the new social studies" may not survive. Professional liter- 
ature has appeared settinc forth such a concern, much of it 
expressing doubts as to vxhether public school teachers have 
the knowledge and/or skills to use "the new social studies" 
effectively. Yet, perhaps more importantly, concern should 
center on whether public school teachers are capable of 
Implementing "the nev; social studies" given the nature of the 
institution in which they operate. 

"The new social studies" present a dilemma to the social 
studies teacher. That dilemma, concisely described by Dale 
Brubaker in Alternative Directions for the Social Studies (196?) , 
finds the social studies teacher in a situation v/here the 
tradition of nationalistic instruction in the public schools 
seemingly contradicts the premises on v/hich much of "the nev 
social studies" is based. 

One of the major concerns of public education has long 

been that of citizenship. As Morris Leuensteln noted: 

The claim that the primary purpose of our free 
public education in the United States is the 
development of good citizens is probably one 
of the most frequent assertions in all edu- 
cational literature. (Lewenstein, 1953, p. ?)♦ 

The social studies came to be regarded as that area of the 




curriculum best suited to provide proper citizenship training. 



an Integral part of v/hlch v/as to lr:stlll the "proper" love 
and respect for the country • 

Although, particularly i/ithln the past decade, consid- 
erable debate has developed vith regard to the nature and 
relationship of citizenship education to social studies edu- 
cation, and despite Its someuhat nebulous character, citizen- 
ship education continues to be regarded as one of the principal 
concerns of the field, particularly by those Involved v/lth 
the public schools. 

Frequently citizenship education Is narrov/ly perceived 
as a means of Imparting the "right" values, of developing a 
str ng, oftentimes unquestioning allegiance to the nation. 
Such a conception of citizenship education should, however, 
be more properly regarded as nationalistic instruction, for 
nationalistic instruction, that instruction designed to instill 
love and respect for one's country, consists both of the 
encouragement and cultivation of certain ideas, attitudes and 
practices considered supportive or pro-national, and the dis- 
couragement and prohibition of certain ideas, attitudes and 
practices considered non-supportive or contra-national. Such 
Instruction is concerned with studying national history in a 
sympathetic or "patriotic** manner, respecting national symbols, 
celebrating special events and heroes, singing special songs, 
reading special addresses , and developing an adherence to 
certain chosen principles. 

Fostering closed as opposed to open induction, national- 
istic instruction emphasizes the Importance of pre-determlned 
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outcomes. As Jack L, Nelson observed: 

The result of a tradition of national- 
istic education v/hlch emphasizes controlled 
textbooks, curricula and teachers Is a cult 
of nationalism v/lthout Inquiry — Indoctrin- 
ation to pro-natlonallsm and against anything 
vlev/ed by powerful pressure groups as contra- 
national, (Nelson, 1969, p. 1^). 

Nationalistic Instruction lacks an Inquiry orientation. It 

does not permit the student to seek truth but rather permits 

him to ^'discover ' that distinct subject matter considered most 

appropriate for good citizenship, 

A number of studies attest to the prevalence of such 

Instruction in the public schools, principally in the social 

studies curriculum. Investigations of state legislative 

control of the curriculum such as those by Flanders (1925), 

Pierce (1926) ^ Beale (1936), Brudney (19^1), Lehman (1955), 

Pllschke (1953), Nelson (1968) and Sadler (1968) clearly 

point to the extent to which legislatures have sought to 

Indoctrinate v/ith requirements for specific courses to be 

taught, specific topics to be discussed, and even specific 

outcomes to be attained. 

In 1961, for example, the Florida state legislature 

required all public high schools in the state to place more 

emphasis on the danger of communism to the American wr.y of 

life and required a course of not less than thirty hours 

entitled "Americanism versus Communism** in all public high 

schools in the state. The lav; provided: 

The course shall be one of orientation in com- 
^ paratlve governments arid shall emphasize the 
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free-enterprlse-competltlve economy of the 
United States as the one v/hlch produces higher 
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v;ages , higher standax-'ds of li'/lng, greater 
personal freedom and liberty than any other 
system of economics on earth, 

The course shall lay particular emphasis upon 
the dangers of communism, the v/ays to fight 
communism, the evils of communism, the 
fallacies of communism, and the false doctrines 
of communism. 

.♦.IJo teacher or textual material assigned 
to this course shall present communism as 
preferable to the system of... the United States. 
(Florida Statutes , Section 230 . 23(^) , (1) in 
Nelson, 196b, pp. 121-22.) 

In 1969, Henry W. Bragdon, author of one of the most 

xvldely used American history textbooks in American schools 

for over a generation, v;rote: 

Back of the idea that timid publishers are 
constantly telling v;rlters *'you canH print 
that,'* is the notion that pressure groups, 
especially those of self-dubbed ^'patriots," 
v/111 drive from the market any books that 
aren't a bland, homogenized mixture of pap 
and uplift. There is substance to this 
notion." (Bragdon, 1969, p. 29^.) 

Bragdon has also viritten, ''I feel that there is a mandate to 

a textbook v/rlter to attempt to instill a sense of commitment 

to this country....'' (Ibid., p. 298.) The ubiquity of this 

belief is attested to in numerous analyses of social studies 

textbooks, including those by Pierce (1930), Beale (1936), 

Krug (i960), rioah. Prince and Riggs (I962), Nelson and 

Roberts (1963), England (1963), Masslalas (in Cox and riassialas, 

1967), and Bllllnr^ton (1966). These analyses provide strong 

evidence of the decidedly pro-national content of textbooks 

used in the public schools. 

Works, such as those of Pierce (1926) and Beale (19^1), 




dealing v;lth restrictions on and actions taken against public 
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school educators further attest to the attempts to Insure pro- 
national orthodoxy. Loyalty oaths, fines. Imprisonment and/or 
revocation of license for failure to carry out lecislative 
mandates are profuse in the history of the American schools. 
In 1921, the state of South Dakota legislated that: 

Any teacher v/ho shall have publicly reviled, 
ridiculed or otherwise spoken or acted v/lth 
disrespect and contumacy tov/ards the flag of 
the United States or its official uniforms or 
insignia, or towards the system of government 
of the United States, and its Constitution, 
or shall refuse to take and subscribe to the 
oath of allegiance hereinbefore required 
shall thereafter forever be disqualified to 
teach in any public or private school within 
this state. ( Laws of South Dakota, 1921, 
Chapter 210 in Pierce, 1926, p. 90.) 

It vjas also in 1921 that the Oklahoma state legislature 
passed a similar lav; but adding that the educator could be 
fined from one to five hundred dollars and imprisoned from 
sixty days to six months. (Acts of Oklahoma, 1921, ch. Ill, 
in ibid . , p. 9^.) And, it v/as not until April, 1973, that 
the United States Supreme Court by sanctioning a lovrer court 
ruling barred public school officials from discharging a 
teacher who refuses to recite the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the flag v/lth pupils in his homeroom. ( Central School District 
V. Russo in The Nev; York Times , 1973, P- 28.) 

The efforts and impact of pressure groups to Insure 
^'proper" nationalistic instruction in the public schools has 
been substantial and is v/ell documented. Studier by Pierce 
(1933), Beale, 1936, 19^1), Raup (1936), Gellerman (1938), 
O „ and Nelson and Roberts (1963) attest to the strength of 
™ these efforts. As Jack L. Nelson commented: 
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Patriotic organizations hc^ve a lonr; tradition 
In America and have been remarkably effective 
In influencing v;hat is taught in American 
schools about national and contra-national ^ 
ideas. (Uelson, 1969^ p. 10.) 

Thus, in the area of nationalism at least, Auierican 
schools have historically functioned as reflective agents. 
In virtually every area of the social studies curriculum dealing 
v/ith citizenship education — courses offered, textbooks uaed, 
topics considered — the prevalence and strength of national- 
istic instruction is in evidence. 

But, such an approach to citizenship education is not 
universally accepted. Some, including Beale (1936, pp. 55-57.), 
Horton (1963, pp. 56-57.), Smith and Patrick (1967, p. 116.), 
Hess and Torney (1963, pp. 120-32; 242-51.), Jennings and 
iJiemi (1968, pp. 177-78.), and Cleary (1971, pp. 98-107.), 
have suggested that the outcomes of nationalistic instruction 
may not be effective but defective citizenship leading to 
ethnocentrism, apathy, political naivete, cynicism, excessive 
conformity and authoritarianism. 

l/hat is called for is a different conception of 

citizenship education, a more vir^ilant, inquiring, dynamic 

type of citizenship education. quite apart from the conception 

inlierent in nationalistic instruction. In the former there 

are no closed areas to inhibit inquiry, no pre-digested 

truths to regurgitate on signal. As Nelson has v/ritten: 

..•any ideas, interpretations, and concepts 
are open to inquiry in a rational and^ forth- 
right manner. This vjould not exclude edu- 
cation about heroic events and individuals 
nor agreement on the nature, intents and 
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Identification of national enemies. It does 
not J hov/cver , mandate or imply that decisions 
In these areas are made for and taught to 
students. Instead, students v/ould be con- 
sidered free, vJlth dignity and rights, capable 
of contributing to and dealing vjlth social 
change. The role of schools In thin form of 
nationalistic education v/ould be to provide 
students v/ith analytic and synthesizing tools 
x/ith uhich data, attitudes, and other types 
of evidence can be v/eighed. (Nelson, I969, p. 

As attested to by Engle (196A, pp. 28-3^.), ilasslalas and 

Cox (1966), Oliver and Shaver (1966), Smith and Patrick 

(1967, pp. 105-27.), and Hunt and Metcalf (I968), it is this 

kind of citizenship education which is very much a part of 

''the nevj social studies." 

The Problem 

The problem for the social studies teacher is thus 
both theoretical and practical — theoretical as to the 
character of nationalistic education and practical as to the 
nature of instruction the school will permit. Are nationalism 
and patriotism "closed areas" or is an open examination of 
those areas possible in the public schools? 

The crucial factor seems to be the public school teachers 
themselves. Despite the existence of many Influences wnlch 
come to bear upon them — government, community, boards of 
education, administrators, colleges and universities, . 
curriculum designers, textbook authors and textbook pu^ishersi 
professional associations, etc. — the teacher is the one 
v/ho is entrusted v/lth the responsibility of implementation 
in the classroom, the only one to directl y Implement the 
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social studies curriculum. He may be guided, directed, and 
In other ways affected by these factors but ultimately It 
v/111 be his reaction to these Influences that will determine 
ho^7 effectively he v/111 Implement and affect social studies 
education. 

Do public school teachers perceive the school as 
receptive to open Inquiry In areas involving nationalistic 
Instruction? Do they feel the school should be more 
receptive to such Inquiry than It Is at present? These are 
crucial questions; they serve as the basis of this In- 
vestigation. 

Teachers must make Judgments about both the nature of 
the school and the nature of the curriculum. While there 
Is a significant body of literature v/lth respect to legis- 
lation, school regulations, textbooks, pressure groups, and 
teacher restrictions, relatively little exists with respect 
to how public school teachers perceive the school with 
regard to nationalistic Instruction. Harmon Zelgler's 
observation, *'lJe know something about what students think 
ought to happen In class, but very little about v/hat 
teachers think should happen," (Zelgler, 1969, p. 95.) Is 
particularly applicable to nationalistic Instruction. 

Hot; do elementary school teachers and secondary school 
teachers perceive the school responding to efforts vrhlch nay 
run contrary to traditionally held nationalistic views? IIov/ 
do they feel the school should respond? Hov; realistic are 




the perceptions of elementary and secondary school teachers? 
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Do administrators, students, parents and members of the 
board of education perceive the school In a like manner? 
Do the school officials, or the community, or the students, 
or the teachers themselves pose obstacles to open Inquiry 
In nationalistic education? It Is this area v/hlch has not 
been adequately researched and it Is this area which may 
ultimately determine the fate of much of "the nevj social 
studies'' in the public schools. 

Hypotheses 

Both Beale (19^1, PP^ 237-^^.) and Zelgler (1969, 
93-1^3*) have advised that educators hold viev/s or positions 
apart from the viex/s or positions held by the school and 
are inhibited in their expression of such viev/s. Studies 
dealing v/ith the school and the treatment of controversial 
issues such as those of Lunstrum (196A, pp. 178-86) and 
ricAulay (1969, 326-30) have pointed to teacher reluctance 
to deal xvith controversy. Greenstein (1969, PP. 3]-35.), 
Iless and Torney (I968, pp. 120-32; 2A2), Easton and Dennis 
(1969, pp. 273-85) and Cleary (1971, 129-39) have suggested 
that the elementary school is particularly prone to 
nationalistic instruction. Splndler's speculations about 
the personal characteristics of educators (1963, PP. 132-^7) 
and Waller's observations irith respect to the institutional 
characteristics of schools (1967, pp. 375-^16) further 
confirm and suggest reasons for the existence of a lack of 
openness in the school environment. 
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In addition to this literature, a recently published 
study completed by the author specifically dealing vjlth the 
perceptions of public school educators vjlth respeci to 
nationalistic Instruction and the public schools lends 
support to these observations. CNaylor, 1973) • Thus, on 
the basis of the literature previously cited, the author's 
ovjn published research and his ten years of experience as a 
teacher In the public schools, the following set of hypotheses 
v/ere formed • 

Hypotheses I: Public School Educators 

Hypothesis I-A ; Public school educators v/lll perceive 
that the school would act In a significantly less 
tolerant manner than they perceive the school should 
act In situations Involving aspects of nationalistic 
Instruction. 

Hypothesis I-B : Administrators and secondary school 
teachers (9-12) v/lll perceive the school v/ould act 
In a significantly more tolerant manner than vjlll 
elementary school teachers (K-6) In situations In- 
volving aspects of nationalistic Instruction. Secon- 
dary school teachers will perceive the school should 
act in a significantly more tolerant way than either 
administrators or elementary school teachers in 
situations involving aspects of nationalistic in- 
struction. 

xi;/pct;iesis I-C : Public school educators v/lth less 
than ten years of experience vrill perceive the 
school vrould act in a significantly less tolerant 
manner but should act in a significantly more 
tolerant way than educators v^lth more than ten years 
of experience in situations involving aspects of 

naf" "I r»r>n 1 1 <3 1 J-v*oi*i-xAc*t1 nn« 

Hypothesis I^P : The greater the age of the public 
school educator (i.e., 20-.pg, 30-39, ilO-^9, over ^9), 
the more open or tolerant his perception v/111 bo of 
how the school would act in these situations and the 
less tolerant or open his perceptions will be of hovj 
the school should act in these situations. Educators 
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forty years old or iviore ^'111 perceive the school v/ould 
act in a sl/^nlflcantly nore tolerant nanner and that 
the school should act in a slc^nlflcantly less tolerant 
Manner in situations involving:; aspects of nationalistic 
instruction than educators less than thirtyyears of 
age. i^aucators betireen thirty and thirty-nine years 
of a^e v/ill not differ sii.!;nificantly froia either of 
these tv:o ace ::roups^ either in their perceptions of 
vjhat the school would do or v/hat the school should do 
in these situations. 

iiypothesis I-E : Public school educators with tenure 
uill perceive the school \;ould act in a sif^nif icantly 
more tolerant v;ay than v/ill public school educators 
v/ho do not have tenure. Jo sif^nif icant differences 
v/ill exist between tenured educators and non-tenured 
educators in their perceptions of what the school 
should do in these situations. 

hypothesis I-F : Public school educators v/ho have 
attained only a Bachelor *s Decree will perceive the 
school would act in a significantly less tolerant 
jaanner but should act in a more tolerant v/ay In 
situations involvin::; aspects of nationalistic in- 
struction than public school educators v;ho have 
attained a i raster's Degree plus thirty credit 
liours. Educators jho have attained only a liaster's 
Degree will not differ significantly in their 
perceptions from either of the tv/o other groups. 

±he second set of hypotheses Involve all of the si»^- 
nif leant rjroups in the school district — teachers, admin- 
istrators, students, parents and members of the board of 
eaucation. ihe works of Pierce (1926; 1933) > Heale (1936: 
19^1), Sinclair (192^), ilelson and Roberts (I963) , '/eiser 
and Hayes (1966) and Zeigler (I969) v/ere of value in the 
forriation of these hypotlieses. Of particular value v;as 
i.ii^ wofV or^-hiii'oj^oi OfVist Gcorge r>pindler. Having 
suggested that attacks on the public schools are symptomatic 
of an Aiierican culture undergoing transformation, Spindler 
contended that such conflict is at heart a value conflict 
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between a traditional value system and an emergent value 
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system. In developing this thesis, Splnaler proposed a model 
uslne a contlnuuru line to convey : 

...the Inf orniatlnnthat different f^roups 
operating in the context of relations be- 
tv/een school and coinxnunlty, educator and 
public, occupy different positions on the 
value continuum, vjlth varying degrees and 
mixtures of traditional and emergent orien- 
tations. (Splndler, 1963, p. 139) 

Assignment on the continuum line is largely dependent upon 

three factors: status, role and environment. (Splndler, 

1963, 132-47) 



Hypotheses II: All School-Related Groups 

Hypothesis II-A : Doth tenchers (elementary and secondary) 
and students v/ill perceive the school vjould act in a 
significantly less tolerant manner but should act in a 
significantly more tolerant manner in situations in- 
volving aspects of nationalistic instruction than parents 
or members of the board of education. 

iiypothesls II-B ; Administrators v/ill perceive the school 
would act in a significantly more tolerant way in situations 
involving aspects of nationalistic instruction than students 
or teachers but will not differ significantly from them in 
their perceptions of what the school should do in these 
situations. Administrators will not differ significantly 
in their perceptions of what the school would or should 
do in these situations from parents or members of the 
board of education. 

Hypothesis II-C : Students villi perceive the school would 
act in a signif icant?.y less tolerant manner in these 
situations than teachers. Neither group will differ 
significantly in their perceptions of vjhat the school 
should do in these situations. 

Hypo the sis II-S : The greater the age of the respondent 
(i.'e., less than 20 i 20 to 29 i 30 to 39; 40 to '^9; over 
49) J the more tolerant his perception will be of how 
the school v/ould act in situations involving aspects 
of nationalistic instruction and the less tolerant or 
open his perceptions of hov; the school should act in 
these situations. Respondents forty years old or more 
will perceive the school v/ould act in a significantly 
more tolerant manner and that the school should act in 
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a significantly less tolerant manner in situations 
Involving aspects of nationalistic instruction than 
respondents less than thirty years of age. Respondents 
between thirty and thirty-nine years of age v/ill not 
differ significantly from other age groups either in 
their perceptions of what the school v/ould or should 
do in these situations. 

The Instrument 

A situational questionnaire was developed with the Intent 
of ascertaining the perceptions of public school educators and 
significant school-related groups in situations having 
nationalistic bias related to the public schools. Derived 
from an extensive literature survey, the questionnaire 
contained nineteen situations involving aspects of nationalistic 
itistructlon and the public schools. 

The questionnaire was first pre-tested with a selected 
gi'oup of graduate studf*nCs at the Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Ednoatlon, revised, and then administered in a pilot 
study iiivolvlng 258 randomly selected teachers anc adminis- 
trators in four New Jersey suburban school districts. Each 
school rjistrlct Included grades K-12 under an elected board 
of education and was situated within a fifty-mile radius of 
New York city. An analysis of the pilot study data ponrirmcd 
the usefulness of the situational questionnaire (See Nay lor, 
1973) and led to its present form following a few minor 
revisions . 

For each of the nineteen situations contained in the 
questionnaire, two responses are requested. Each respondent 
is asked first to indicate what he perceives would occur in 
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his school district and tjien v:ii' he perceives would occur 
In each of the nineteen situatioijo. On a five-point skewed 
scale — I.e., no zero point — responses range In Identifiable 
behavior from that v/hlch can be considered less tolerant or 
closed to that which can be considered more tolerant or open. 
Hence, an overall score of nineteen represents an extremely 
Intolerant or closed position whereas a score of ninety-five 
represents an extremely tolerant or open position. (See 
Appendix) The data were analyzed v/lth a series of analysis 
of variance tests. When a significant F ratio at the .05 
level was found, Scheffe^s post hoc test for significant 
contrasts was employed. 

The Procedure 

A pilot study revealed significant differences for 
several variables, including position in the district, length 
of experience in education, tenure, and highest degree held. 
No significant differences, however, appeared on the basis 
of school district. Hence, despite the inclusion of public 
school educators from four independent school districts, 
each with their own policy making bodies, no significant 
differences appeared in the perceptions of job-alike public 
school educators either In terms of hov; they felt their ov/n 
school district would respond or should respond in situatlnns 
involvinG aspects of nationalistic instruction. 

Teachers and administrators obviously do not have 
absolute control of the public schools. Other groups play 
Import^ant roles in influencing what occurs in the public 
schools. Thus, encouraged by the pilot study data 
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and aware of the significant roles played by members of the 
board of education, parents and students. It was decided to 
conduct an In-depth study within one New Jersey, K-12 suburban 
* school district. 

An In-depth case study approach requires Identification 
of a school district for study and the securing of the district's 
cooperation. The following criteria were established to 
determine which districts would be contacted: (1) self- 
contained K-12 school system under a single board of education; 
(2) suburban community with a population ranging between 
10,000 to AO ,000 Inhabitants, possessing middle socio-economic 
characteristics (I.e., majority of white-collar workers, 
median family Income equal to or exceeding the 1970 national 
median Income of $10,236 per family, and a median educational 
attainment for persons twenty-five years old and over equal 
to or exceeding the 1970 national median level of 12.2 school 
years); and, (3) location within a fifty-mile radius of New 
York City, New York. 

'Thlle a number of communities met these criteria, access 
was most difficult. Lengthy discussions with the Superintendent 
of Schools and leaders of the local education association were 
necessary before entrance was gained In the district finally 
selected for this study. The outcomes of these discussions, 
p?^i-hlcularly with leaders of the education association, 
resulted In procedural modifications affecting participants 
In the study, questionnaire distribution and collection and 
Q respondent profile data. 

ERIC 



It was agreed to irrv-e the participation of educators as 
voluntary and anonymous as possible. Hence, no code numbering 
system, building check-off list or other such device was used. 
A respondent profile sheet was Included though It was limited 
to the variables previously noted In the hypotheses. Conse- 
quently, follow-up contact to enhance response rate was 
extremely difficult. Also, It was not possible to differentiate 
between social studies teachers and non-social studies teachers. 
And, since the secondary school contained grades 7 to 12, 
seventh and eighth grade teachers were not Included In this 
study due to their heightened visibility via the respondent 
profile sheet. 

Because of the sophistication required by the question- 
naire In terms of both reading level and frame of reference, 
only secondary school students were Included In the study. 
Ninth and twelfth grade students were randomly selected by 
English classes and the questionnaire was administered In 
those classes during school time. with provisions made to 
secure responses from those students who were absent on the 
day of administration. 

Randomly selected from an attendance roster provided 
by the school administration, the parents of ninth and 
twelfth grade students were included in the srady though 
no attempt was mauo to match students respondent with parent 
respondent. A code numbering system was used to facilitate 
parental response. Initial contact was by mail with sub- 
sequent mailings and direct telephone contact where possible. 



The small size of the beard of education — seven 
members In all — coupled v/lth their role as a policy setting 
body made their Inclusion In the study questionable. Their 
initial reluctance to complete an individual profile sheet 
led to its discard in the hopes of a greater response by 
members of that body* Materials were distributed initially 
through the Superintendent's office with subsequent mail and 
telephone contact • 

The District 

A suburban residential community situated in the north 
.central part of New Jersey within a fifty-mile radius of New 
York City, '*Linapto" contains virtually no manufacturing and 
is largely commuter oriented with at least 70% of its wage 
earners employed outside of the county in which Linapto is 
situated. The majority of those employed — approximately 
€6% — are engaged in white-collar occupations with approxi- 
mately 25% engaged in blue-collar occupations and the remaining 
9% working in service occupations. 

V/ith a population of nearly 25,000 (98.5^ of which are 
white), Linapto, according to the 1970 census, enjoys a 
median family incoi.iG of approximately $12,500 and a mean 
family income in excess of $13,500. In 1970, more than 
one-third of the families in Linapto reported an income in 
excess of $15,000 and approximately 3% reported an income 
of less t.han $A,000. The median educational attainment for 
persons 25-years old and over was 12.5 school years 



completed with approximately tv7o--thlr('.s having completed 
four years or high school. 

Llnapto has a K-12 public school system with a population 
of approximately A, 000 pupils headed by an elected board of 
education consisting of seven members. Almost 90% of the 
school pupils of the community attend the public schools, with 
the remaining pupils securing their education in a local 
parochial school (K-8) and private schools outside the 
community. The secondary school enrollment averages 
approximately 300 students per class for grades 9-12. On 
the average, nearly three of every four students expresses 
an intention of continuing some form of post-high school 
education with approximately two-thir .s entering two-and 
four-year collegiate institutions. 

Results 

Of all the groups participating in the study, a total of 
515 (Q5%) responded, although only A55 (75%) actually 
completed the entire questionnaire. The disparity between 
responses and completed questionnaires is attributable to 
twenty-three respondents who refused to participate, 

twenty- two (U%) who incorrectly or incompletely responded, 
and fifteen (2%) who felt unable to respond. Table 1 contains 
the broak-dovjn of responses by group. 
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TABLE 1: RESPONSES TO THE QUZSTIOhlJAIRE BY GROUP 



Total Total Total Percentage 

Group Sampa)e.'' Response' Completed Completed 



Teachers 


189 


135 


126 


67^ 


Administrators 


16 


13 


12 


75^^ 


Students 


219 


219 


21^4 


o85 


Parents 


177 


137 


99 


56^ 


Board of Education 


7 


6 




57?5 


Total 


608 


515 


i455 


75^ 



Table 2 contains the means and standard deviations of both the 
"would^^ ..arid ^should" responses of the public school educators 
who completed the entire questionnaire. 



TABLE 2: 

MEAIJS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATORS 





Response 


N 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Would 
Should 


138 
138 


61.28 
71.01 


10.82 
8.75 



Table 3 Indicates that a significant difference did exist in 
v/hat educators perceived v/ould occur in their school district 
and v/hat they felt should occur in situations involving 
ERXC aspects of natianalistic instruction. 



TABLE 3: 



ANALYSIS 


OP VARIANCE 


FOR ALL PUBLIC 


SCHOOL EDUCATORS 




Source of 
Variation 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


P Ratio 


Between 


1 


6, 5^*4. 70 


6,5^'*.70 


67.56» 


Within 






96.87 




Total 


275 


33,087.85 






*Indicates 


significance 


as p .01 







Table ^ contains the means and standard deviations for the 
various independent variables relating to the public school 
educators. (See Page 23) Table 5 shov/s a summary of the 
analysis of variance test for the several independent 
variables. (See Page 2^) 

The results of these tests confirmed the hypothesis 
that there would be a significant difference in what public 
school educators perceived v/ould occur In the Linapto public 
schools and what they perceived should occur in those 
situations involving aspects of nationalistic instruction. 

For the other five variables, significant differences 
in perception did occur on the basis of position held in 
the school district, length of experience in education, 
chronological age, tenure and highest degree attained. 
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TABLE 4: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
VARIOUS INDEPENDENT EDUCATOR VARIABLES 



V/ould Should 
Group Variable N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Position 
Administrator 
Elementary T. 
Secondary T. 

Experience 
1-3 Years 
4-9 Years 
10-20 Years 
Over 20 Years 

Age 
20-29 Years 
30-39 Years 
40-49 Years 
Over 49 Years 

Tenure 
Non-Tenured 
Tenured 

Degree 
Bachelor's 
Master ' s 
Master's + 30 



12 


67.33 


11.09 


65.50 


10 .10 






XU • 0 0 


f 1 . op 


0 . C.O 


64 


62.11 


10.34 


71.08 


8.77 


■^"^ 




Q fin 


7Z1 nfi 


7 Qii 


38 


61.03 


10.77 


72.66 


8.61 


34 


64.79 


11.87 


70.53 


7.58 


32 


62.63 


9.94 


66.09 


9.34 


50 


58.26 


9.87 


73.70 


8.01 


22 


60.27 


12.95 


73.73 


7.88 


25 


62.44 


8.55 


66.36 


9.03 


40 


64.95 


11.25 


68.80 


8.61 


56 


58.45 


10.28 


72.52 


8.28 


81 


63.27 


10.87 


69.84 


9.03 


79 


60.73 


10.62 


72.34 


8,09 


34 


58.32 


9.84 


70.68 


8.74 


24 


67.33 


11.10 


66.67 


10,06 
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'I'AiiLE 5: SUiuIARY OP AMALYSIS OP VARIANCE TESTS 
FOR VARIOUS IIJDEPEIIDEIIT EDUCATOR VARIABLES 





Group Variable 


(V7ould) 


(Should) 


P Ratio 


P Ratio 


Position In District 


3.27« 


2.72 


Length of Experience 


3.37'-' 


5.64« 


Chronological Age 


3.11* 


6.0V' 


Tenure 


6.8l« 


3.12 


Degree Attained 


5.48* 


4.01« 



^Indicates significance at p ^.05 

The results of these tests confirmed the hypothesis that 
there would be a significant difference In what educators 
perceived would occur and what they perceived should occur In 
situations involving aspects of nationalistic Instruction. 
For each of the other five variables, significant differences 
In perception did occur on the basis of position In the school 
district, length of experience In education, chronological age, 
tenure and highest degree or training attained. 

With respect to position in the school district, the 
hypothesis that administrators and secondary school teachers 
v/onlri perceive the school v;ould act in a significantly more 
tolerant manner than elementary teachers was not confirmed. 
Results of the Scheffe post hoc procedure to test for significant 
contrasts revealed that while there v/as a significant 
perceptual difference between Administrators and Elementary 
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teacliers as hypothesized, secondary teachers did not signif- 
icantly differ from either with respect to what they perceived 
the school v/ould do In these situations • No significant 
differences existed betv/een administrators, elementary teachers 
and secondary teachers In their perceptions of what should 
occur In these situations. 

V/hlle educators with from less than ten years of experience 
did ijercelve the school would act In a less tolerant manner In 
tiiese situations than educators with more than ten years of 
experience, the differences v/ere not statistically significant. 
Only educators with less than four years of experience differed 
significantly in their responses from educators with from 
ten to twenty years of experience, perceiving the sehool v/ould 
act less tolerantly than the latter. 

In perceptions of what the school should do In these 
situations, mean scores revealed the greater the amount of 
experience, the less tolerant the perception of what the school 
should do In these situations, and, conversely, the lesser the 
amount of experience, the more tolerant the perception of what 
the school should do. Results of Scheffe's test procedure 
revealed that educators with less than ten years of experience 
differed slF[;nlf leant ly In their perceptions from educators 
with moi-o than twenty years of experience. Those with betx^/een 
ten and tv/enty years of experience did not differ significantly 
from either group. 

On the basis of chronological age, the hypotheses were not 
all confirmed. While mean scores of what would occur In these 
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situations Indicated the greater the age of the educator, the 
more tolerant his perception, this was not true of mean scores 
of what should occur. Results of the Scheffe test procedure 
revealed that educators less than thirty years old differed 
significantly in their perceptions of what the school would 
do in these situations from educators over forty-nine years of 
age but not with educators between forty and forty-nine -or thirty 
and thirty-nine. The test results also indicated that educators 
less than forty years of age perceived the school should act 
in a significantly more tolerant manner than educators between 
forty and forty-nine years of age. Educators over forty-nine 
years of age did not differ significantly from other age groups 
in their perception of how the school should act in these 
situations . 

On the basis of tenure, the hypotheses were confirmed. 
Educators with tenure perceived the school would act in a 
significantly more tolerant manner than did educators without 
tenure, llo significant differences appeared in their perceptions 
of v;hat the school should do in these situations. 

For the most part, the hypotheses for the variable, highest 
degree or training attained, were affirmed. Educators with 
a bachelor ^s Degree perceived the school v^ould act in a signlfl- 
o^m-hTy less tolerant but should act in a significantly more 
tolerant vjay than did educators with a Master's Degree plus 
thirty credit hours. But, while educators with a Master's 
Degree only did not significantly differ from either of the 
other two groups with respect to their perceptions of what the 



school should do, they did pez j±ve the school v;ould be sig- 
nificantly less tolerant than did educators with a Master's 
Degree and thirty additional credit hours. 

The second major set of hypotheses are concerned v^lth a 
comparison of the perceptions of teachers and other significant 
school-related groups. Table 6 contains the means and standard 



deviations of the five significant school-related groups 



Included In this 


study . 


TABLE 
FIVE 


6: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OP 
SIGNIFICANT SCHOOL-RELATED GROUPS 




Group Variable 


VJould Should 
N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 



Position 



Teacher 


126 


60. 


.78 


10, 


.64 


71. 


,46 


8. 


51 


Administrator 


12 


67. 


.33 


11, 


.09 


65. 


.50 


10, 


,10 


Student 


21k 


55. 


.59 


10, 


.93 


71. 


.90 


11, 


.47 


Parent 


99 


58, 


.82 


12, 


.33 


61, 


.12 


12, 


.15 


Board of Educatl 


on 4 


e^. 


.50 


19, 


.77 


58. 


,00 


16, 


.57 



Age 



Under 20 Years 


214 


55 


.59 


10.93 


71 


.90 


11 


.47 


20-29 Years 


50 


58 


.26 


9.87 


73 


.70 


8 


.01 


30-39 Years 


29 


59 


.48 


13.32 


69 


.72 


10 


.99 


40-49 Years 


72 


60 


.24 


10.69 


64 


.65 


10 


.88 


Over 49 Years 


84 


61 


.93 


12.38 


63 


.82 


11 


.76 



Table 7 contains a summary of the analysis of variance tests 
for the two variables — position in the community and 
ohronoloEical age. (See Page 28) 

The hypothesis that students and teachers would differ 
significantly from parents and members of the board of education 
in their perceptions of what would occur in their schools was 
not confirmed. Though students did perceive the school as less 
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TABLE 7: 
FOR 


SUMMARY OF 
SIGNIFICANT 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TESTS 
SCHOOL- RELATED GROUPS 


Group Variable 




(Uould) 
F Ratio 


(Should) 
F Ratio 


Position 




6.89* 


19.64* 


Age 




5.79* 


13.27-' 


^^Indlcates significance at p 


.05 level 





tolerant than both parents and members of the board of edu- 
cation, the differences were not statistically significant. 
And, parents had a lower means score than did teachers for 
perceptions of what the school would do In these situations. 
The hypothesis was confirmed, however, for perceptions of 
what should occur in these situations for both students and 
teachers perceived the school should be significantly more 
tolerant than either parents or members of the board of 
education. 

Uhile administrators did differ significantly from 
students in their perceptions of what would occur in these 
situations, the hypothesis was confirmed for perceptions of vjhat 
should occur. Administrators did not differ significantly in 
such perceptions from any of the other groups. 

The hypotheses were confirmed for students and teachers. 
No significant differences occurred either in their perceptions 
of what the school would do or what the school should do in 
these situations. 

For chronological age, mean scores indicated that tl > 
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greater the age of the respondent, the more tolerant his 
perceptions of what would occur In the school district. 
Results of the Scheffe post hoc test revealed that respondents 
under the age of twenty perceived the school would act In a 
significantly less tolerant manner than respondents over the 
age of thirty-nine. No other groups differences were signif- 
icant. For perceptions of what should occur, mean scores 
revealed an opposite trend — the greater the age of the 
respondent, the less tolerant his perception of what the school 
should do in these situations. The exception to this, however, 
was that the mean scores of respondents less than twent- years 
of age, while higher than respondents of thirty years of age 
or more, were not higher than those of respondents between 
twenty and twenty-nine years of age. The hypothesis was 
confirmed, however, in that respondents under the age of 
thirty perceived the school should act in a significantly more 
tolerant way than did respondents forty years old or more. 
Those respondents between the ages of thirty and thirty-nine 
did not differ significantly in- their perceptions of v/hat should 
occur In these situations from any other age group. 

Discussion 

The major hypothesis that there would be a significant 
difference in v/hat public school educators perceived would 
occur and what they perceived should occur in situations 
involving aspects of nationalistic Instruction v/as confirmed. 
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Subsequent analysis revealed that teachers (both elementary 
and secondary) though not administrators perceived the school 
as being less open or tolerant than It should be. Such 
results support the observations of Beale (19^1) , Zeigler 
(1969) and, for the most part. Nay lor (1973) that educators 
hold views or positions apart from those held by the school 
and are inhibited in the expression of such views. The 
disparity between ^'would" and '^should*' responses for situations 
involving aspects of nationalistic instruction Indicates that 
the public school is not particularly hospitable to open 
Inquiry In areas of nationalism and patriotism, certainly not 
as hospitable as teachers perceive It should be. 

Studies dealing with the school and the treatment of 
controversial Issues have suggested that teachers are reluctant 
to deal with controversy. Not only might this be attributable 
to an inability to recognize the debatable nature of the 
'•truths'* teachers propound, but these studies, such as those 
of Lunstrum (1964) and McAulay (1969), suggested that such 
reluctance is due to: (1) a prevalent belief among both the 
general public and educators themselves that the school should 
function as a transmission agency reinforcing the status quo; 

(2) uncertainty, confusion and feelings of inadequacy on the 
part of educators in dealing v/ith controversial issues; and 

(3) the threat of sanction^ from inside or outside the school. 

The findings of this study lend support to such studies, 
particularly vrith respect to the fear of sanctions, whether 
real or perceived. Teachers do perceive the school to be more 



restrictive than It should be. If, indeed, one^s perception 
of reality Is more Important than reality itself as sociologist 
W.I. Thomas suggested In his statement, **lf men define 
situations as real, they are real In their consequences ' 
(in Merton, 1968, p. ^75), then one would expect to find the 
school reflecting more of a closed than an open inquiry approach, 
at least in the area of nationalistic Instruction. That is, 
one would expect to find the school reflecting more of the 
•would perceptions rather than the ''should'* perceptions with 
teachers acting accordingly. 

Since teachers are the keys to implementation of any 
cu: -*lculum in the classroom, their perceptions of the school 
climate as less hospitable than administrators is of importance. 
This appears to be particularly significant at the elementary 
level. Consequently , curricula,, such as that of ''the new 
social studies" which seek a more critical examination of 
society, must face the reluctance of teachers to entertain 
a critical examination of the status quo in their classrooms, 
at least as it affects aspects of nationalistic education. 

The findings with respect to experience in education are 
also Instructive. It appears that educators with less 
experience aro more likely to perceive the school would be 
less open and should be more open than educators with more 
experience, ircn-tenureil teachers perceived the school as 
si?:nlficantly less open than tenured teachers though they did 
not differ significantly in their perception of what the school 
should do. These suggest some support for V/illard V/aller*s 



observation as to the effect*? of t*:.i school environment on 

public school educators. 

When the teacher has Internalized the rules which 
bind him, he has become truly a teacher. .. .When 
conformity Is the most natural thing for him, and 
he conforms without thoup;ht, the teacher Is free, 
for freedom Is only an optical Illusion that 
results from our Inability to see the restrictions 
that surround us. (Waller, 1967, p. A20) 

The results with rtispect to the age of educators Is also 
Instructive. Younger educators perceive the school as being 
less open but should be more open than older educators. Since 
younger educators are most likely to be those who are familiar 
with and receptive to curricula based on *'the new social studies, 
their perceptions of the school environment are of Importance. 
And, since older educators are most likely to be In positions 
of power and/or Influence In the public schools, their 
perceptions of v;hat the school environment Is and what It should 
be Is noteworthy, particularly since they will most likely play 
significant roles as decisions are made with respect to 
curriculum In a school district. 

Data with respect to the various school-related groups Is 
also of value. For both administrators and members of the board 
of education — two groups which play major roles In setting 
rules and policies directly affecting the school curriculum — 
the mean scores for perceptions of v/hat should occur in these 
situations are lov^er than their uorceptions of what would occur. 
And, the findings that teachers and students perceive the school 
should be significantly more tolerant than parents or members of 
the board of education is also of value. The fears of teachers 



to engage In more open Inquiry, particularly In an area as 
basic to the social studies as citizenship education, appear 
not to be without foundation, for the data suggests probable 
opposition to such such attempts by three significant school- 
related groups — administrators, board of education and parents. 

This study has attempted to provide further insight into 
the perceptions of public school educators in terms of what 
they perceive the schools are and what the perceive the schools 
should be, particularly as those perceptions relate to inquiry 
in areas involving nationalistic instruction. If, as Donald 
Oliver and James Shaver have contended, students are to be 
■'allowed wide lattltude in developing their own standards and 
tastes — i.e., their ov/n definitions of human dignity** rather 
than be forced to accept "some agreed-upon substantive definition 
of right'* (Oliver and Shaver, 1966, p. 13), they must be able 
to freely inquire into topics and situations aa basic as those 
of nationalism and patriotism. However, the findings of this 

study suggest some of the obstacles that confront attempts to 
such 

Implement a curriculum based on"the nev/ social studies.*' For 
if aspects of nationalistic instruction remain closed areas, 
if "the new social studies" is unable to engage in open, 
critical inquiry in areas so fundamental to social studies 
education, then much of the theories, goals, methodology and 
materials of "the new social studies" are reduced to mere 
rhetoric with little substance, and the prevalence of traditional 
nationalistic instruction will remain, continuing the paradox 
of the existence of closed areas within a "free" society. 
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